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Problems in Pan Americanism. By Samuel Guy Inman. (New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1921 . Pp. vii, 415. $2.00.) 
At a strategic moment in the external relations of the republics of 
the Americas comes an exceedingly well timed and pertinent volume. 
As the United States pauses at the parting of the ways, perhaps, with 
respect to its attitude toward, and relations with, the nations of Hispanic 
America, the way is indicated by a writer who is thoroughly competent 
to speak on such matters. The book does not belie its title, but the 
author's purpose, stated at the beginning and conspicuous throughout, 
is not merely to show the obstacles to the growth of Pan Americanism, 
but is more to lead the peoples of the two Americas to better under- 
standing and accord through a knowledge of the problems to be 
overcome. 

As a suitable foundation for the particular purpose in view, the first 
two chapters are devoted to the assets and the outstanding problems of 
Hispanic America. In the first of these, Hispanic American culture is 
justified and many false notions dissipated by tangible evidences of the 
many-sided culture of which the author speaks. The almost complete 
ignorance existing in the United States concerning the finer phases of 
life and culture in Hispanic America is treated rather as a culpable 
fault, when, however deplorable, it might be treated more properly 
until the beginning of the present century, at least, as the result of the 
historical circumstances under which this country has developed, having 
been absorbed during most of the nineteenth century in expanding to the 
limits of a large part of a relatively unoccupied continent, with small 
thought for anything external. 

In the second chapter are depicted the evils in the Hispanic American 
institutions as seen by their own representatives. While the individuals 
quoted maintain varying attitudes toward the United States, they uni- 
formly admit the vices of their countrymen, but only in general terms 
and optimistic vein. The Indian problem is presented here in a masterly 
way, with an appeal to the Americans of the north to assist in removing 
this "great stumbling block to the orderly and democratic development 
of the various American republics". 

In the following pages, the beginning of Hispanic American suspicion 
and ill-will is traced to the Mexican War and to the boastful doctrine of 
"Manifest Destiny". Special stress is laid on the assertion that the 
original Monroe Doctrine, which was cordially accepted throughout 
Hispanic America in 1823 without fear or foreboding, has been exten- 
sively misinterpreted in the country of origin. The Monroe pronounce- 
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ment was welcomed at the outset as meaning that the American 
republics would jointly carry out the principles of the message, and 
Hispanic Americans became alienated only when it became apparent 
that the Doctrine was unilateral only. The author is a staunch sup- 
porter of the Doctrine in its original sense, and shows that typical 
citizens of Hispanic America are as well. The Doctrine of 1823 is 
shown to be distinct from the later policies of (1) the headship of the 
United States in America, (2) imperialism, and (3) Pan Americanism. 
The conclusion is that only with a return to the original Doctrine and a 
clear definition of our attitude toward the states of the south is Pan 
Americanism possible. 

Each step in the history of Pan American efforts is accurately por- 
trayed, showing the motives and agencies operative and opinions pre- 
valent in both North and South America. The opportunities for 
permanent cooperation afforded by the World War, and the failure of 
the United States to take advantage of them, form an unenviable 
page in our national record. 

The discussion of present conditions and problems in the Caribbean 
is especially lucid. The author is possessed of much recent information 
on conditions here, and his expos6 of conditions accompanying the 
intervention of the United States in various small republics substantiates 
and supplements the information lately available through certain press 
agencies. The interests of the United States in the Caribbean are ex- 
plained as equivalent to colonialism, and the author offers as a sub- 
stitute for the present bungling method a constructive program which 
the United States might follow without sacrifice in any way of interests 
or prestige. As to intervention in Hayti and Santo Domingo, he says, 
"The system, not the personnel, is the thing which is not American". 
Here is presented a strong plea for United States sympathy, justice, 
and moral help in place of marines, dictates, and one-sided treaties. 

On the whole, the book makes out a rather bad case for the United 
States, whose average citizen (and official) cares not a whit what is said 
of him in Hispanic America, which he assumes offhand to be inhabited 
by a race of unprincipled, irresponsible sentimentalists. The growth 
of feeling against the United States is clearly brought out, and the reader 
is made to believe that, despite certain counteracting tendencies, we 
are living in a critical moment when the respect and consideration of 
our southern neighbors can still be recovered, while, if definite and well 
directed effort is not soon exerted, this consideration may be irreparably 
lost. Pointing an essential step in the right direction, the author says: 
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"There can be no true American solidarity until the various people 
really know each other — understand each other's point of view, habits 
of thought, literature and life. " He undoubtedly assumed the appre- 
ciation on the part of the reader that ignorance is usually the cause of 
that fatal sequence which continues with suspicion, fear, and hate, to 
armed conflict. 

The author fortifies himself with the statement that his book is not a 
history. Neither is it propaganda in the usual sense of the word, for 
while it has an ulterior purpose, it contains only historical facts and 
quoted statements from leading Americans of both north and south, 
impartially presented. As a matter of fact, the book consists of quota- 
tions to a very considerable extent; at times the reader feels that the 
author might have curtailed his citation of sources and replaced them 
with his own critical comments to good advantage. Vast evidence is 
given of thorough acquaintanceship with the documentary materials 
pertaining to the development of our sister republics as well as with the 
correspondence and official statements of the heads of our own govern- 
ment during the past century. 

The book is the work of a man imbued with the spirit of a great and 
worthy cause. It is comprehensive, readable, and in many places vivid. 
Short lists of sources for further information are appended to each chap- 
ter, and a selected bibliography of some seventy titles appears at the 
end. The book is well designed and constructed, and is strictly up-to- 
date. It certainly succeeds in one of its primary purposes — that of 
clearly presenting the forces which make for aloofness or for unity in 
inter-American relations — and should go far in aiding the accomplish- 
ment of the ultimate aim, Pan American solidarity. 

Tufts College. 

Halford L. Hoskins. 

Venezuela: a Commercial and Industrial Handbook. By P. L. Bell, 
Trade Commissioner. [Special Agents Series, No. 212, of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the Department of Com- 
merce.] (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1922. Pp. xvi, 
472. Maps; illus.; index. Bound in buckram. $1.00.) 
This handbook maintains in every respect the high standard set by 
its three predecessors, namely, the handbooks on Bolivia and Paraguay 
by William Lytle Schurz, now Commercial Attache" in Brazil and 
that on Colombia, by Mr. Bell. The present book is easily the best 
general economic work that has ever been written on Venezuela in 



